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Che Anti=eSlavery Reporter. 


AUGUST—OCTOBER, 1900. 


[Zhe Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents. who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
Journals. The object of the REPORTER ts to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responsible. | : 








The Anti-Slavery Congress in Paris. 


THis Congress was held on the 6th, 7th and 8th of August last by invitation of 
the French Anti-Slavery Society, being one of the many international Congresses 
held in connection with the Paris Exhibition this year. It will be remembered 
that the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society responded to the invitation of 
the Paris Society (which was founded by Cardinal Lavigerie, who summoned 
a similar Congress at Paris ten years ago) to take part in the meetings, by 
nominating de:egates to attend ihe Congress, and by asking some of its members 
with special experience of Anti-Slavery subjects to write papers for presentation 
on its behalf. 7 

Of the delegates nominated, the President (Sir T. F. Buxton, Bart.), Mr. J. G. 
Alexander, and the Secretary were able to be present at Paris, and were received 
with great courtesy and kindness, as representing the oldest of the Anti-Slavery 
Societies, by their hosts of the French Society and the members of the other 
national Societies present. 
w The French Society also paid our Society the compliment of asking that 
one of its delegates should act as Vice-President, an office which was accepted by 
Mr. J. G. Alexander, who sat beside the President on the platform at the 
meeting on the second day. 

The first sitting of the Congress was held on the afternoon of August 6th in 
a large room in the Palais des Congrés, in the Exhibition, when the President of 
the French Society, M. Wallon, a venerable and distinguished senator, the author 
of a well-known book on Slavery, who is in his goth year, occupied the chair and 
delivered an introductory address. The President was supported by Cardinal 
Perraud, the honorary President of the Society, M. Georges Picot, M. Lefévre- 
Pontalis, the General Secretary, several ecclesiastical dignitaries and other 
Frenchmen of distinction, while amongst the few ladies present was the. 
Comtesse d’Eu, a daughter of Dom Pedro the late Emperor of Brazil, who, as 
Princess Regent is notable as having lost a crown for the part which she 
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took in bringing about the liberation of the slaves throughout the Empire in 1888. 
The delegates of the British Society had the honour of being presented to 
the Countess by Senhor Nabuco, who has for many years been one of our 
corresponding members. 

Delegates from many of the countries of Europe were present at the 
Congress, -besides several men of colour. Our own country was also 
represented by Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne, the well-known secretary of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society, who presented two papers to the Congress, one’ 
on “Slavery and its Substitutes in Africa,” and a second on the liquor traffic’ 
question. 

The Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was called 
upon to present its report, and read the more important parts of the pamphlet 
entitled “Sixty years against Slavery,” of which a résumé was given in French by 
M. Picot. A report was then read by the representative of the Italian Society, 
on which followed an attractive address from a Polish lady, Comtesse. 
Ledochowska, the founder and head of a Catholic ladies’ community in Austria, 
which devotes itself to helping mission work in Africa. It may here be-men- 
tioned that the French Anti-Slavery Society, like the other national societies 
founded by the great Cardinal Lavigerie, is very largely Roman Catholic in its 
associations, and the anti-slavery work often goes hand in hand with the missions 
of the Roman Church. | 

On the following day, the papers presented by our Society were down upon 
the programme, and copies of these which had been translated into French, 
printed and bound together, were distributed amongst the delegates. ‘There not 
being time to read them, a short summary of the chief points was given to the 
Congress by Mr J. G. Alexander, who at this sitting was asked to occupy the 
place of Vice-President. Two of these papers, that of Sir John Scott on Slavery, 
in Egypt, and that of Mr. Gurney on the Morocco slave-trade, we are glad to be’ 
able to publish in full in the present number of the Repfurter. The other. two 
papers on the subject of Slavery in the British East Africa Protectorate and 
Zanzibar were written by Mr. Theodore Burtt and the Rev. W. G. Howe, both. 
missionaries possessing intimate personal knowledge of those countries where 
they are now working. 

An especially interesting paper to Englishmen was that of M. Lamba on 
Slavery in Egypt, which paid a high tribute to British administration under Lord 
Cromer in Egypt, and was very much on the same lines as the paper written by 
our own member, Sir J. Scott, on the same subject. M. Jacques, a Belgian 
delegate, read a lengthy paper on the anti-slavery work in the Tanganyika 
district, and Senhor Joaquim Nabuco gave a vigorous and. eloquent account of 
the fight against slavery in Brazil, from which, owing to Senhor Nabuco’s courtesy 
in sending us the report, we are able to publish considerable extracts on a. 
subsequent page. These will, we feel sure, be of interest to our readers, especially . 
when they remember how deep was the sympathy with which the Anti-Slavery 
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Society followed. that struggle in. Brazil, which Senhor .Nabuco and other brave 
workers, headed. by the Princess- heut * of -the en Renae to a-victorious 
‘issue twelve years ago... 

On the third day : of the Cie a paper. was read by a lady on ‘Settle- 
‘ments for Freed Slaves (villages de liberté), this, method of training slaves in small 
communities under the eye of the missionaries being one which finds much 
favour.with the Continental missions in Africa, as was shown by an announce- 
ment of the Honorary President on .the opening day, that a large donation had 
been given to the Society in order to found another such village..- 

In a short paper read on “The Gaps in the Brussels Act,” mention was 
made of the export of slaves from the Tripoli coast, which our Society has more 
than once had brought to its notice by the Anti-Slavery Society of Italy. 
ee Another address which. was of special interest was: that read. by M. Luis 
Sorela (a Spanish delegate), on public slave markets in Africa and elsewhere, 
in which the speaker fully concurred in the statements and the recommendation 
made by Mr. Henry Gurney as to the public sale of slaves in the inland towns 
of Morocco. It was understood that the suggestion that the French Foreign 
Office should take the matter up was duly noted by an official who was present 
-at the Congress, and we may entertain hopes that the public discussion of this 
long-standing abuse in the tottering Moorish Empire may lead to its being once 
for all stopped by the united and authoritative action of the representatives of 
the European Powers. - 

The speech of a coloured delegate, M. Sylvain, aide- de-camp ~ to the 
‘Emperor Menelik ‘of Abyssinia, on the’ wrongs of the native African races, 
was delivered with some warmth, as the speaker dwelt on the indifference 
and contempt with which he believed the majority of Europeans . regarded 
coloured people, statements which provoked some exclamations of dissent 
from those present. 

A vote of thanks was then iat to the Chairman by our President, 
and seconded by Senhor Nabuco, who referred to the noble-and prominent 
part taken by the first Sir Fowell Buxton in ‘the abolition of slavery in 
British possessions. The Congress was closed by an impressive and dignified 
allocution from Cardinal Perraud who referred to the great difficulties of 
anti-slavery work caused to no small extent by the indifference and ignorance 
‘of -educated people as to the existence of slavery. Such mountains as 
opponents of slavery have ta face, the speaker said in eloquent terms, can 
only be removed by the faith of which the Gospel speaks, and by a will of iron 
‘before which even the mountain will gradually crumble away and disappear. 

It may, perhaps, be fairly said that the papers which were read at the 
Congress were disjointed, that there was no united discussion of difficulties 
from ‘different points of view, and that it was not possible to take much 
united action for the remedying of any particular evil.. 

But we feel sure that the mere meeting face to face of men of Ailton 
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nationalities, whose opinions and points of view may in other respects widely 
differ, but are yet united in opposition to the many headed monster, Slavery, 
cannot be but productive of good. The work is no narrow and petty work, it is 
one in which all haters of oppression and wrong can join hands, and a foe which 
appears so persistently and in so many forms, demands the united opposition 
of all. 

A feeling was expressed that, if possible, it would be well if the representa- 
tives of different nationalities could meet more frequently to discuss in a free 
way the difficulties which occur, and the best ways of facing and overcoming them. 

In addition to the formal sittings, more than one reception was held in 
connection with the Congress, at one of which, given by the able and genial 
General Secretary, M. Lefévre-Pontalis, at his residence, all the English delegates 
had the pleasure of being present, and the same gentleman hospitably invited 
them to his country house near Paris, an invitation which unfortunately only 
Mr. Alexander found himself able to accept. 





& 
bi 


[Zhe three following papers were presented to the Congress, the first two by our 
own Society, while the third was read by Senhor Nabuco in person.]| 


THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN EGYPT. 
By Sir JOHN SCOTT, K.C.M.G., D.C.L., Late JupiciaL ADVISER TO 


His HIGHNESS THE KHEDIVE OF EGypT. 


I had much to do with the discussions concerning the abolition of Slavery in 
Egypt, both when I was in the Court of Appeal there and when, subsequently, I 
was judicial adviser to the Khedive. With the Minister of Foreign Affairs I 
prepared for His Highness the Convention which is now in force. 

The question of Slavery in Egyptian territory may be considered from 
different aspects :— 


1. As to the supply—slave raiding—kidnapping and the slave trade. 
2. As to the demand—The Institution of Slavery. 


The two great authorities on the subject of Slavery in Egypt are Lord Cromer 
and General Gordon, and I have used both freely. ' 

“There are two distinct methods of dealing with the question of Slavery. 
One is to endeavour to limit the demand for slaves. The other is to cut off the 
supply. It cannot be doubted that the second of these methods is by far the 
most effective of the two.” : 

Again the Law in force in Egypt proper as regards S/avery viewed in the 
light of an Jnstitution differs from the law applicable to the Soudan, though 
the Slave Trade is absolutely forbidden in both Egypt and in the Soudan. 
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PECULIAR CHARACTER OF EGYPTIAN AND SOUDANESE SLAVERY. 


It is domestic—not predial. 

“One never hears of owners of slaves keeping gangs of them for field 
labour or cultivation” (the case of U.S.A. or West Indian abolition.is not 
analogous). 

“Slavery is sanctioned by Law and by custom.” 

“It.is engrained in the bones of the people.” 


“* The tenure of slaves is the A.B.C. of life here to rich and poor: no one 
is uninterested in the matter.” 

“It is favoured by the Harem System : the Fellahin will not send out their 
daughters as servants.” 

DIFFICULTY OF STOPPING IT. 

General Gordon had to go very slowly to work. 

In all previous emancipations either there has been a strong government 
to enforce obedience or a majority of the nation wished it. Here there is not 
one who wishes it or who would aid it even by advice. I know there are many 
who would willingly see the sufferings of the slave gangs cease and also the 
raids on the negro tribes: but there they would stop.” 

In 1879 Gordon wrote “If the liberation of slaves takes place in 1884 (in 
Egypt proper) and the present system of Government goes on, there cannot fail 
to be a revolt of the whole country.” 

** Seven-eighths of the population of the Soudan are slaves, and the loss of 
revenue in 1889 (the date fixed for the liberation of slaves in Egypt’s outlying 
territories) will be more than two-thirds, if it is ever carried out.” 

Sir Samuel Baker (1869—1873) and General Gordon (1874—1880) rather 
attacked the Slave Trade and the Slave Raiders than the Institution of 
Slavery. 

General Gordon held that either compensation must be given (impossible 
for lack of means) or that the solution of the slave question lay in the compulsory 
registration of all slaves by acertain date. After that date all slaves not registered 
could run away: but, in the Soudan, Gordon proposed to enforce the law com- 
pelling runaway slaves to return to their masters—if registered—except when 
cruelly treated. 

As to the supply, General Gordon held that it was impossible to stop slaves 
passing down in smalljnumbers with petty merchants until the frontier of Egypt 
extends up to the negro frontier. 

When we read of Gordon’s difficulties and plans it is perhaps wonderful 
that so much progress has been made, and that now any slave, at any rate in 
Egypt proper, can obtain his freedom merely by taking out letters of manumission ; 
while in the Soudan the slave trade is, as Lord Cromer hopes and believes, “a 
thing of the past ” though “ domestic slavery will probably continue to exist for 
some while to come.” 
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HisToRY OF CAMPAIGN AGAINST SLAVERY. | 


1. Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition 1869-1873. : 
- 2: General Gordon—Governor of Equatorial province 1874-1877. 
3. General Gordon’ Governor-General of the Soudan 1877-1880, with 
instructions to suppress the slave raiders and check the slave trade and 
Slavery. eee Oe : : 


But what they principally did was to attack and check the slave traders, leaving 
slavery as ‘an institution alone. — = 

It was in fact an attack on the source, z.e., the Slave Trade or supply. ° 

But Gordon saw that it was rather vain ook while the demand still existed : 
he writes, “as long as Khedive and Pashas keep eunuchs and slaves, so long 
one must doubt their sincerity, whatever they may say. Let these officials give 
their slaves a certificate of liberty, and let the slave have the right to leave if 
he likes.. Have the Khedive or the Pashas ever moved a little finger against the 
slaye trade except under-coercion from without ? Is it not true that the moment 
this coercion ceases the slave trade re-commences? It i is engrained. i in the bones 
of ,the- people.” 

ConvENTION 1877. 

.In 1877 the .Khedive, Ismail Pasha, signed the Anglo-Egyptian bed cention 
aa ing for its object the abolition of slavery and the slave trade in Egypt... 

Under it every slave could secure his freedom by taking out letters of 


‘manumission.. This Convention being deficient in certain matters—hereinafter 
stated—was superseded by the Convention of 1895. (See below.) 


It was provided that the Convention of 1877 was to come into operation 
in the Soudan in 1889.. 

Lord Cromer writes, “Tt is quite certain that, even if no saan had taken 
place, this Convention woul@have remained a dead letter (in the Soudan). The 
prospects which it held out to those who were interested in the Anti-Slavery cause 
were delusive. General Gordon when he arrived at Khartoum in 1884 at 


once saw the impossibility of putting the Convention in force. My personal 
opinion at the time was and still is that General Gordon’s action in this matter 


was perfectly justifiable. He merely accepted an evil to which it was not in his 
power to apply any remedy.” Our present position is a stronger one. “It is, 
however, a question of great difficulty and will require very careful treatment.” 

The point is that, in the Soudan, domestic slavery continues and the Con- 
vention of 1895 does not apply. 

Art. XI. of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1899 states that the import- 
ation of slaves into the Soudan or their exportation is absolutely prohibited and 
provision is made for a Proclamation to enforce this Regulation. 


PRESENT PosITION OF SLAVERY IN EGypT PROPER. 
“Tt would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that the convention of 1877 
as now amended wholly abolishes the legal status of slavery in Egypt, but it may 
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be said with truth that it constitutes a very near approach to complete abolition.” 

Although the Slave Trade has been abolished the institution of slavery still 
exists ; and it must continue to exist, so long as domestic slaves do not avail 
themselves of the freedom to which by law they are entitled. 

Lord Cromer considers that it would have been too radical a measure for 
Egypt to proceed on the lines of the Indian Slavery Act 1843 which in four short 
sections destroyed the legal status of slavery. 

Under the Indian Act the slave had to take no steps to secure his freedom, 
and yet there was no compulsion applied to the owner to give him freedom. 

What the Act did was to place slaves in the eye of the law on a complete 
level with the freeman. No doubt in India domestic slavery continues—in fact 
but not in law. 

In Egypt on the other hand the slave has to take the initiative to gain free- 
dom ; he must take out letters of manumission—until he does this he is a slave 
both legally and in fact. 

The present law touching slavery in Egypt proper is governed by the Anglo- 
Egyptian Convention, 1895, and the two Khedival decrees of January 2tst, 
1896, forming part of it. 

The Convention begins by reciting the Convention of 1877, and that it was 
left doubtful whether the purchasers of slaves could be punished as well as the 
vendors whose traffic they provoke and allow: 

And that there is ground for adopting every means of attaining the abolition 
of slavery : 

And that the Jurisdiction under the Convention of 1877 was exercised by 
Courts Martial—whereas it should now be granted tothe Judges of the Native 
Courts : 

And finally the importance of consolidating the Law. 

That the two Governments have resolved to substitute for the Convention 
of 1877 the present Convention (1895). 

Article I. Forbids the exportation and importation for sale into or through 
any part of the territory of Egypt or its dependencies. 

Art. II. Undertakes to publish a law setting forth breaches of the Conven- 
tion . . . and the crimes, etc., relating thereto. In this law it is to be 
stipulated that the purchaser of slaves shall be punished. 

Art. III. Infractions of the law, when the accused is amenable to Egyptian 
Jurisdiction, are to be referred to a Court of Ultimate Appeal consisting of 
five Councillors of the Native Court of Appeal—two at least being Europeans ; 
but in the ports or on the shores of the Red Sea, Courts Martial to deal with 
such crimes, etc. 

Art. V. Every slave in Egyptian territory is entitled to his full and com- 
plete freedom. This is to be obtained by letters of enfranchisement which he 
may demand whenever he desires. 

The Government to continue to maintain a special department for the 
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suppression of the Slave Trade, which (s#fer afia) is to have control over the 
manumission offices established in each province or Governmental district and 
the general administration of the laws of slavery, and there are other provisions 
dealing with watching the roads—seizing ships, etc. 

In an “annexe” the Egyptian Government agrees to pay £300 (E) to the 
Home for liberated female slaves in lieu of its engagement under the Convention 
of 1877 to provide for the needs of the slaves and the enfranchisement. 

“The practical difficulties of giving effect to this provision were very 
great. As a matter of fact this part of the Convention remained inoperative. 
On the other hand there are obvious objections to granting freedom to the 
slaves, who in Egypt are almost all women, without making any provision 
for them to obtain an honest livelihood. A Home for Freed Women Slaves 
was established in Cairo in 1884, the expenses being met, in the first instance, 
mainly from funds obtained through the Agency of the Anti-Slavery Society.” 
“This Institution does excellent work in providing employment as domestic 
servants for women slaves who have obtained their certificates of freedom.” 


CHANGES FROM CONVENTION OF 1877. 


The freedom acquired under the Convention of 1877 was limited. The 
slave woman who had obtained her certificate of manumission was under no 
obligation to remain in the harem of her master or mistress. She could 
carry her labour to whatever market she pleased. But she still remained under 
the civil disabilities imposed by the law of Islam. She could not contract a 
legal marriage without the consent of her former owner. This might have been 
got over by having a law similar to the Indian Act of 1843, under which all 
legal recognition of the Institution of Slavery was denied. ‘This was too 
radical a measure of reform in Egypt. Also strong opposition would have 
been offered, and it is doubtful whether it would have produced all the results 
expected. 

The following article was inserted in the decree of 21st January, 1896, 
on the suggestion of Boutros Pasha Ihah, the Egyptian Minister for Foreign 
affairs ‘‘Seront punis d’un emprisonnement de 6 mois 4 3 ans ou d’une 
amende de £ E 504 £& E 300 ceux qui auront empeché un affranchi de jouir 
de sa pleine liberté et de disposer de sa personne.” ‘Thus if the owner of a 
slave refused to give a certificate of freedom and thus rendered it impossible for 
the slave to contract a marriage which would be valid according to Mahommedan 
law, he would render himself liable to the penalties prescribed above. 

The punishment which can be awarded to the purchaser has been clearly 
defined by the decree January 21st, 1896. The head of the family is rendered 
responsible for the acts committed by the inmates of his harem. Even if no 
actual complicity on his part can be proved, he may be fined if a slave is 
introduced into his harem whether as the result of purchase or exchange. by 
any member of his family or by his dependents. 
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JURISDICTION. 


In Egypt proper the Jurisdiction hitherto exercised by the Courts Martial 
will be vested in a special tribunal composed of five Judges chosen from the 
Egyptian Court of Appeal. Its decision will be final. The procedure to be 
adopted is set forth on one of the decrees issued on January 21st, 1896. 

In the Red Sea (except at Suez) in the territory subject to Egypt lying to 
the South of Assouan Slavery Offences will as heretofore continue to be judged 
by Courts Martial composed exclusively of native officers. 

In 1896 Lord Cromer writes that experience has shown that there is no 
danger that the Court will be inclined to deal too leniently with offences against 
the slavery laws. If it were to be feared, the European element might be 
increased. Lord Cromer thinks that the influence of the European Judges is 
quite as likely to be exercised in the direction of mitigating as in that of stim- 
ulating the severity of their native colleagues. 


In 1894 before the present law 363 manumissions 
” 1895 ” ” ”? ” 498 ” 
», 1896 after the convention of ’95 891 ‘ 
” 1897 ” ” ” $F 99 800 ” 
(450 male and 350 women) 
” 1898 ? 9 38 ” » » 334 manumissions 


(170 men and 164 women) 

On the whole the present law has worked well: There are not very many 
prosecutions under it; perhaps because offenders are careful not to bring 
themselves within the power of the law. 

Moreover the prosecution in 1894 of some important personages produced 
a salutary effect. 

As regards the manumission of female slaves, Major Chapman, the Head 
of the Slavery Department, writing to Lord Cromer in regard to the disabilities 
which still attached under the religious law to slaves who had received manu- 
mission from the Government, only reports that the law has been found easy to 
administer. Owners when called on to give cards of freedom to their slaves in 
order to comply with the Kadi’s demands before marriage have as a rule been 
quite ready to meet us half way. In cases where a refusal has been experienced 
we have only had to point out the penalty and the card of liberty has been 
given. 

Slaves continue to be smuggled in in small numbers, but while formerly a 
woman in the open market of Egypt fetched £40 now she is worth only £10, 
Owing to the risk incurred by the purchaser both of losing the slave and of 
punishment to himself. 

“‘ Domestic Slavery in Egypt proper is rapidly disappearing,” but there is a 
danger from a labour traffic in women servants from the Aigean Archipelago 
that goes on without supervision and may resemble slavery. 

In 1900 Captain McMurdo, who directs the Slavery Department, reports to 
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Lord Cromer that the work done by the Slavery Department in bringing Slave 
dealers and kidnappers to justice in 1899 was satisfactory. 

There were more prosecutions and convictions in 1899 than for the last five 
years, due to the vigilance exercised by provincial officials and private individuals, 
thus showing the willingness of the people to assist in the repression of slavery. 
Nine cases were brought to trial and in each case a conviction of one or more 
of the accused was obtained. There is an attempt, it is believed, sometimes to 
evade the law by importing slaves under the pretence of marriage. 

Lord Cromer in his report on the condition of Egypt, 1898, states :— 

“Steady progress has unquestionably been made of late years in the 
direction of shaking the hold which the Institution of slavery has gained on 
all Moslem countries. This progress has been specially marked in Egypt.” 
At the same time his feeling is that “ merely the fringe of the subject has been 
touched.” 

“Tt would be an siaebtion to say that nothing has been done in the 
way of limiting the demand for slaves. In Egypt the idea is gradually gaining 
ground amongst the slave-owning classes, that free is more economical than 
slave labour. Moreover, sometimes the connection between master or mistress 
and slave was kept up, not because the owner wished to keep the slaves, but 
because the slaves would not leave the service of the owner. In spite, how- 
ever, of the fact that the special difficulties in the way of obtaining slaves in 
Egypt have developed a certain amount of apathy as regards the continuance of 
slavery as an Institution, it is none the less true that the abolition of slavery by 
the method of extinguishing the demand for slaves must of necessity be a very 
slow process, possible and even probably involving the work of generations. 
The operation entails a complete change in the habits of thought of the population 
in countries where slavery is sanctioned by law and by custom. 

‘“* Under these circumstances attempts have naturally been made to adopt the 
alternative method, 2.e., to cut off the supply of slaves. Here again, however, 
the difficulties to be encountered are very great. . . . . Cases of slaves 
being imported into the country are, I believe, rare, but I am not at all prepared 
to say that, in spite of the utmost vigilance, they do not occasionally occur. I 
have already alluded to the cases of slaves or kidnapped children who are 
smuggled down to the western coast of the Red Sea and taken over to Arabia. 

“With the reconquest of the Soudan a new chapter in the history of 

Anti-Slavery operations begins. It has at last been found possible to strike a 
decisive blow at the main prop which holds up the institution of slavery. 
What has heretofore been the chief recruiting ground for slaves is now ceed 
to the slave raider. . . . . It is not too much to say that for the first time 
in the history of Anti-Slavery operations there seems to be some real prospect 
of final and complete success. Time will be required, but it is permissible to hope 
that under the influences now at work the next generation will see the almost 
entire extinction of the institution of slavery.” 
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THE SLAVE TRADE IN MOROCCO. 


Ir will be a matter of great satisfaction to those who have some knowledge of 
the country, to learn that the state of the slave trade in Morocco is to be 
considered at the Anti-Slavery Congress at Paris in August this year :— 


THE TRADE IN SLAVES ACROSS THE SOUDAN. 
There is no doubt that this traffic has greatly diminished since the French 
and English have obtained control over the countries south of the Sahara, and it 
will probably continue to do so as their influence increases. 


THE PuBLic SLAVE MARKETS. 

Open slave markets are, I believe, only found now in the three Capitals of 
Morocco, viz.: Marrakesh, Fez, and Mequinez. ‘The presence of a Christian in 
the slave market at Fez will at once stop the business, but in Marrakesh the 
proceedings may be watched without hindrance. The sight at once impresses 
the Christian with the degradation of slavery. The slaves themselves seem 
almost indifferent, indeed the sight of a European will frighten a slave more 
than the prospect of being bought by a new master. They will look healthy and 
strong, but one knows that they have been well fed up for the market after 
their terrible experiences across the waterless desert where about one in three is 
left to die on the road. The degradation is apparent in the actual sale. A 
buyer will open a slave’s mouth with his hand to examine the teeth, or take hold 
of an arm to feel the muscle, exactly as if dealing with cattle or horses. Morocco 
must be the only country left in the world where such a spectacle may be seen, 
at all events it is the only one of those countries where the civilized Powers have 
diplomatic representatives. 

In Turkey, which also is under a Mahomedan Government, the public 
slave markets are not only abolished, but any slave has the right to go to the 
nearest Pasha and claim a paper of manumission. 

The late Sir William Kirby Green, who succeeded Sir John Drummond 
Hay as British Minister in Morocco, actually obtained a verbal promise from the 
late Sultan that the open slave markets should be abolished in all the towns in 
Morocco. His lamented death occurred, however, before the agreement could 
be put into writing and no effort in this direction has been made since. 

Progress has, however, not been wanting of late years. The European 
Powers and the United States of America have instructed their Consuls to put a 
stop to all protégés holding slaves, and I can bear witness to the care exercised 
by French officials in this respect; while, on the other hand, under pressure 
from the Foreign Ministers, the sanitary conditions of Tangier and other coast 
towns have been taken in hand, and a number of the Moorish prisons were last 
year thoroughly overhauled by the Sultan’s authority and the condition of the 
prisoners ameliorated. 

It is to be hoped that before the close of the century a further step may be 
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taken. If a discussion at the Conference should lead to a memorial to the 
French Foreign Office, asking that the French Minister at Tangier might be 
instructed to invite the co-operation of his colleagues to persuade the Moorish 
Government to abolish all open slave markets in the interior, there would 
probably be a very good chance of European influence being successful also in 
this direction. 

(Signed) HENRY GURNEY. 
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THE ANTI-SLAVERY STRUGGLE IN BRAZIL. 


By SENHOR JOAQUIM NABUCO. 
(Translation.) 

* Abolition in Brazil had a special character of its own. It did 
not come, as in the United States, as the result of a great civil war which 
could have no other termination. It was not due to the generosity of a rich 
nation to its colonists, as in the case of England, who was able to redeem 
their slaves ; nor, as in the case of France, brought about by a Republican 
revolution, having at its head a Lamartine, the most eloquent of defenders of 
emancipation ; nor was it, as in Russia, the work of an autocratic liberator, to 
whose name remains attached the memory of the most vast and extensive 
social transformation of the century. In each country the extinction of slavery 
has had its distinct features, and has been accomplished in a different manner. 
In Brazil it was a spontaneous movement, a current of opinion and of 
sentiment stronger than vested interests, a sort of inward surrender of the 
struggle on the part of those who might have defied it, and, in consequence, 
a peaceful victory, a growing national emotion which effaced in a week even 
the memory of an institution which had always held the State and its laws 
in bondage. 

“Three, nay four, sure and far-reaching blows were struck at slavery in 
Brazil. The first, that of Eusebio de Queiroz, in 1850, dried up its sources 
of supply in Africa, that is to say, the slave-trade, which was so important, 
that so long as it was permitted, slave-births were hardly taken into con- 
sideration. Afterwards, in 1871, came the Rio Bianco law which declared 
the children of slaves born after that date to be free. It was the end of 
another form of slave-trade, which one of our orators called ‘ Piracy at the 
cradle.’ 

“Then came the law of 1885 reducing the term of slavery to a little more 
than ten years, and almost immediately after, the law of May 13th, 1888, which 
abolished slavery then and there. 

“The abolition of the slave-trade and the emancipation of children who 
should be thereafter born were two exclusi political acts, both of them 
suggested to the statesmen and above all to the) Emperor (who upheld them 
with all his authority), by the necessities of the/national situation in the face 
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of the world, by the advanced stage which our civilization had reached,’ 
and by care for the future. The popular agitation, as a motive power distinct 
from reasons of State or of the conscience of the dynasty, only began in 
1879 or 1880. Slavery at that time still legally had two millions of human 
creatures in its possession which it had owned for more than a century; the 
souls did not count. When we threw ourselves into this campaign, we believed 
that it would last longer than the lives of most of us, but at the end of a few 
years, we all had our discharge. Cana political and national result of such 
proportions, obtained in a manner so prompt and so unforeseen, be explained 
otherwise than by the general consent of the country, and by a renunciation of 
resistance and of the defences with which they might have surrounded them- 
selves, on the part of the interested persons themselves? There had been no 
civil war or indemnity, no Republican revolution, or Imperial ukase. That is to 
say, the country was not divided ; it was the growth of an idea that one witnessed, 
before which the very obstacles were turned into means of approach and the 
barriers into flowing tides. 

“Tt must not be imagined that the Brazilian abolitionists met with the same 
antagonisms, that they ran the same risks as the abolitionists of the North would 
have run if they had dreamt of holding meetings in favour of the slaves in 
Virginia or Kentucky. At the beginning, in 1880, we were very few in number, 
but this small number was enough to spread abroad the idea until its first popular 
achievement, four years after. That day, we considered the game was won. 

“The slaves from the North were exported em masse to the South, 
where the prices were four times as great. At Ceara, in order to reach 
the steamboats which carried them to the markets, they had to go on 
the native sailing-rafts, called jamgada. At the instigation of the abolitionists, 
whose leaders were Joao Cordeiro and Amaral, the jangada-men, headed 
by one Nascimento, refused to take the human merchandise. There were 
strikes and almost fights, but the black coasting trade was blocked, and slavery, 
shut up in the province, soon disappeared by an effort of local amour-propre 
by the desire of Ceara to be the first free-soil province in the country. The 
jangada,—the little barque skimming over the waters, the floating craft on 
which the fishermen go out into the ocean on the green seas to the North of 
Brazil,—became the abolitionist symbol. 

“The Ceara emancipation was the decisive event for the abolitionist cause. 
The moral effect of the existence of a free province, redeemed, and hence- 
forward closed to slavery, was striking, and the political effect was immediate. 
This was in 1884. One of the two great constitutional parties, the Liberals, at 
once took up the idea which had brought about so great a miracle without any 
other force at their disposal than the feeling aroused thereby, and a new ministry, 
the ministry of Dantas, pledged to emancipation, was formed. This administration 
was defeated at the elections which followed the dissolution of the Chamber, but 
the idea, hone the less, remained triumphant, and forced itself upon the 
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conquerors who were banded together against it. Three years after came the 
conversion of the other great party, the Conservatives, which, under the 
administration of Joam Alfredo-Prado, proposed immediate abolition. The 
projet de lot, occupying only one line: “ Slavery is declared at an end in Brazil,” 
was presented on Monday, May 7th, 1888; on Thursday it had passed in the 
Chamber through all the constitutional stages of debate, and on Sunday the 
Senate brought it up for Imperial sanction, and the Princess-Regent signed it on 
the same day, the 13th May. 

“In order rightly to appreciate the relative value of the influences 
which were united to bring about the extinction of slavery in Brazil, the historian 
will not take the institution as it was in its last days, but at the moment of its 
greatest strength and fertility, that is before 1871. In 1871, slavery received its 
first direct blow by the emancipation of children thereafter to be born. Let us 
admit that these children until their majority were in reality slaves, and that the 
net result of the law was that in future, slavés for more than 21 years would no 
longer be born in Brazil; its freedom-giving effect, extending to numberless 
generations, remains none the less immeasurably greater than that of the law of 
1885, which only affected a single generation, and that of the law of 1888, which 
applied merely to the ten years that slavery could still last. Well, this first 
immense and incomparable impulse to the cause of abolition was not preceded 
by any breath of agitation blowing over the country, it was entirely brought about 
in the sphere of government, and the strongest influence which willed it and 
caused it was incontestably that of the Emperor. 

“Further, in the last stage, when slavery had still those few years of respite, 
but might, in its paroxysm, have flooded the country with blood, if the struggle 
had taken another character, the decision to hasten on the end came from the 
Princess-Regent, who, like an Amazon of old, was herself wounded in the 
conflict. 

“The force of institutions is nothing but the sentiment which they receive 
from national continuity. Before the Princess-Regent, who only signed the law 
of 1871, but who can claim the law of 1888 as an intuition of her own, due to her 
personal intervention, and who, in presiding over the French Anti-Slavery Society, 
still continues to play the part which was assigned to her in history, I need not 
say there is but one feeling in the country in regard to the 13th May, which is 
to-day a national holiday. To whatever party, to whatever country we belong, 
we cannot but share in the common feeling of humanity in regard to the conduct 
of the heiress of an empire, who, knowing very well that, either by the natural 
spread of the current of democracy after the downfall of slavery, or by the 
inevitable resentment of the propertied classes who were dispossessed, the throne 
would be fatally shaken as the result of abolition, even if it was not submerged 
by the meeting and conjunction of two contrary currents, knew how to rise above 
the self-interest, the prejudices and the fears of the dynasty, and brought about 
the liberation of a race in a day. 
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“Such, gentlemen, has been the nature of the anti-slavery struggle in Brazil. 
In the sense of a theoretic spirit, inveterate and expansionist, as we have seen it 
in the United States, there has not been any slavery in Brazil. ‘The slave-owner 
of one day was, the next, the liberator of his slaves en masse. ‘The, eart of the 
country was won to the cause from the very beginning.” . . . 


—_— 
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Domestic Slavery in the Soudan. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Omdurman, in a recent letter to a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Anti-Slavery Society, gives a somewhat less favourable account than 
before of the attitude of the authorities there to the difficult question of domestic 
slavery. He writes that in the matter of selling or kidnapping slaves they are 
very strict indeed, and there is a better patrolling of the slave routes, but they 
are less disposed to interfere between master and slave than before, and the 
native officials sometimes interfere on behalf of the master and even compel a 
slave to return. 

Our correspondent thinks this is due to the marked discontent which the 
natives showed with the former strong policy. 

This modification in the practice of the authorities is much to be regretted, 
but we must remember that Lord Cromer has consistently held that domestic 
slavery will not be extinguished for a long time to come and we may reasonably: 
hope that the apparently retrograde step is only a temporary one. 

Our correspondent goes on to give some interesting particulars of the work 
done by slaves in the Soudan :— . 

“ As there is not much cultivation in the Soudan, slaves are not worked very 
hard ; they work for their masters other kind of work which brings profit to both 
of them. Slaves when young are taught a certain work or trade, viz., shop keeping 
of every kind, selling things by moving about, working as barbers, blacksmiths, 
masons, carpenters, making native shoes, etc., etc. And when they are grown a 
little capital is given to them and by using the Capital in their trade or profession 
they bring great profit to themselves and their masters, and the slaves and their 
families are treated according to the profit they bring in. This is very common 
indeed. Sometimes one master will have six or more slaves working for him in 
six or more trades.” 
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Sir Artbur bardinge. 


Since our last issue, the able Consul-General at Zanzibar has received 
promotion and has been appointed to the post of Her Majesty’s Representative 
in Persia. 

The Anti-Slavery Society cannot affect to regret the announcement that 
Sir Arthur Hardinge is leaving Zanzibar, for while there can be but one opinion 
as to his brilliant powers and his grasp of affairs, Sir Arthur has never disguised 
his opinions as to slavery, which are diametrically opposed to those of the Society. 

3 
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Our readers will remember the clever despatches in which Sir Arthur argued 
the case of the Arab slave owners, when the long-delayed Abolition Decree 
for the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba was in contemplation by the Government. 
We gladly recognise that he has honourably carried out the instructions of the 
Government in a policy which appeared to him to be a mistaken and an unfair 
one, but in all his despatches to Lord Salisbury he has consistently maintained 
his attitude, both as regards the Islands and the Mainland, where the Government 
still defer the promised measure of Abolition. 

We earnestly hope that the Government will see fit to appoint to the post 
which is vacated by Sir Arthur Hardinge a successor who is in hearty sympathy 
with the anti-slavery policy to which they are pledged ; the personal views and 
influence of Her Majesty’s Representative cannot but have the greatest weight 
both for natives and Europeans throughout East Africa, and the effect of such 
an appointment would, we doubt not, be speedily felt. 

It is pleasant to add that Sir Arthur Hardinge, whose policy and opinions 
have been constantly criticised by the Society, has always shown the greatest 
courtesy and kindly readiness to listen to the views of opponents of slavery in the 
dealings which he has personally had with its officials. 


A TIMELY PROMOTION. 


We congratulate Sir Arthur Hardinge upon his appointment to succeed Sir 
Mortimer Durand as British Minister at Teheran. He is one of the ablest men, 
and the most accomplished linguists, in the Diplomatic Service. He has earned 
distinction for his knowledge of Russian, Turkish, and Arabic, so that he will not 
have much difficulty in mastering Persian. We trust that the new Consul-General 
at Zanzibar, in succession to Sir Arthur Hardinge, will not, like Sir Arthur, see 
everything in slavery, as Malebranche saw everything in God. It was not a pleasant 
reflection for Englishmen that the representative of Great Britain in an Oriental 
community should be the chief obstacle to the abolition of domestic servitude. But 
so it was, and Sir Arthur Hardinge was quite frank about it. He argued boldly 
and elaborately that slavery suited the Oriental character, or at least the people of 
Zanzibar. Her Majesty’s Government had, indeed, under severe pressure from 
independent members of Parliament, insisted upon the Sultan of Zanzibar formally 
abolishing slavery throughout his dominions. Sir Arthur, however, disapproved of 
Lord Salisbury’s weakness, and set himself to counteract it. At last his persistency 
was too much even for the colossal patience of the Foreign Secretary er 
Sir Arthur Hardinge never lost his temper, but never tired of proving to his own 
satisfaction that slavery was good for Zanzibar. He will not be responsible for the 
peculiar institutions of Persia, where he is almost sure to make an excellent Minister. 
For on every topic except one he has a sound judgment and an unbiassed view.— 
Daily News, August 16th. 





The Anti-Slavery Committee of the Society of Friends has addressed Lord 
Salisbury with regard to the vacancy in the post of Consul-General of Zanzibar, caused 
by the appointment of Sir Arthur Hardinge to be Minister at Teheran. The Com- 
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mittee, in its letter which is signed by Mr. E. W. Brooks as Hon. Sec., urges the 
importance of appointing to the post a man whose views are in harmony with the 
long-settled abolitionist policy of this country, and deplores the continuance of slavery 
in the Sultanate of Zanzibar, both in the mainland territory under immediate British 
administration and in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, where the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment is subject to the advice and control of the Consul-General. 

The letter closes with an expression of the hope that such instructions shall be 
given to Sir A. Hardinge’s successor that our country shall be restored to “the hon- 
ourable position which she formerly occupied as the emancipator of the slave wherever 
her influence extended.” 





THE LABOUR QUESTION IN ZANZIBAR. 


Two recent consular reports deal with the subject of the clove trade in the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and incidentally raise the question of slave 
and paid labour. From Mr. Acting-Consul Cornish’s Report on the Trade and 
Commerce of Zanzibar for 1899, presented to Parliament in August last*, which 
reports a satisfactory year for trade in general, we extract the following : 


“ The Zanzibar crop for the year dealt with in this report has surpassed that of 
any other in the past 10 years excepting the amount produced in 1895 which was 
greater by 7,077 frasilas, while, taking the total crop from both Pemba and 
Zanzibar, the yield of cloves in 1899 exceeded those of the last three preceding 
years and it may also be mentioned, those of 1891, 1892, and 1893; on the other 
hand the produce from both islands in 1894 and 1895 respectively exceeded that 
of the past year. Owing to the abnormal quantity of rain and floods which, as 
previously mentioned prevailed last year, it is feared the crops for the current year 
will be small, but the conditions of weather so unfavourable to the production of a 
good crop are not likely to occur again for some time, 28 years having passed 
since similar rain and wind were experienced ‘ 

‘“‘ Although there has been no great dislocation of leliar:3 in the Zanzibar plan- 
tations there can be little doubt but that the days of prosperity for the Arab cultivator 
are atanend. A solution of the labour difficulties would seem to lie in the employ- 
ment of paid labour, but that is precisely where the Arab fails. The profitable 
employment of paid labour carries with it effective supervision, attention to detail, 
and the gradual improvement of the estate, all of which he seems incapable of 
carrying out. Moreover, with the exception of a few owners of large estates, and a 
small number of wealthy householders, Arabs have not the capital necessary for the 
employment of regularly paid labour. In the case of European overseers, however, 
it is a very different matter, and it has been found in both islands that where money 
(instead of payment in kind) has been given in wages, labour has been readily 
obtainable. The past season’s crop (September. 1899, to March, 1900) has been but 
small, and it is doubtful whether the total yield will be much more than 65,000 bales 
from both islands.” 


*No. 2,520 Annual Series, Diplomatic and Consular Reports. 
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The report of the United States Consul at Zanzibar, dated April last, states 
that the clove plantations are not being cultivated in a way to keep up the past 
standard. The labour question is said to be the difficulty, as the supply, since 
the Edict of Abolition in 1897 has been quite unequal to the demand. An 
effort is made, wherever it is possible, to get the freed slaves to settle on the 
plantations of their old masters and work for them, under voluntary agreement, 
either for fixed wage or by giving up a certain number of days to their employers 
and devoting the remainder of the time to the cultivation of plots of ground 
allotted to them for that purpose. It is stated, however, that it is difficult to get 
the native to take a genuine interest in his work or to keep at it for a longer 
period than will enable him to exist the rest of his time in idleness, ‘The writer 
apprehends that this condition, if continued, will result in greatly diminishing the 
clove crop, and will also have the effect of putting upon the market an inferior 
article, for no matter how generous nature may be with a country it will not 
produce satisfactorily without cultivation, 
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Pemba. 


‘THERE appears to be a definite endeavour at the present time in Pemba on the 
part of the Acting-Commissioner at Tundaua to give justice to all. The interests 
of the slave population are carefully guarded, and the Arabs do not receive 
special consideration in the courts just because they are Arabs. Of course they 
do not greatly relish this change. But little compensation is now paid for slaves, 
as the prior question is carefully inquired into as to whether the slaves are 
illegally held in accordance with existing decrees. More than four thousand 
slaves have been freed in Pemba to the date of our last letters. A number of 
Arab masters, instead of receiving compensation have been fined for owning slaves 
which have come into their possession since the slave trade was declared illegal. 
It appears that since the last instructions sent out by Lord Salisbury, every slave 
can now have freedom at once by going to the court and asking for it, and is 
then at liberty to go where he pleases so long as he behaves himself properly. 
Thus, though very much remains to be done in the elevation of the coloured 
people, the tendency of things is in the direction of liberty, and a fair field is 
opening out for extended exertion in bringing them into the enjoyment of the 
privileges of the Gospel of Christ, that the people which sat in darkness may sce 
the light. We trust our Government in East Africa will promptly enlarge the 
scope of emancipation to every man and woman under our Protectorate without 
distinction. It is not for our Government to subject itself to the limitations of 
Mohammedan bondage, but to reaffirm by an enlightened English policy our 
conviction that God hath made of one, every nation of men that dwell on all the 
face of the earth.— Zhe Friend, August 24th. 
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Archdeacon Woodward, of the Universities’ Mission, writes as follows from 
‘Tundaua regarding a recent visit to Pemba, in the August number of Centra/ 
Africa. 

“ . . . Ihave seen, too, a good many slaves receive their freedom. 

Here, again, I was surprised at the apparent absence of all Aeenmess, except in a 
few cases where there had been injustice or ill-treatment. There is nothing to prevent 
nearly all the slaves from being written free at once, only they are either in no hurry— 
having their plantations to attend to—or are satisfied with their present condition, 
knowing they can obtain it directly they wish, or if they are dealt with harshly, and 
that they simply don’t care to take the trouble. Many who have been freed have at 
once elected to return to work for their old masters. Yesterday I saw a case myself 
where a girl had been sent for by her brother’s request, and the help of one of the 
Missions, to be removed from her mistress, who was said to be neglecting her, that 
she might live with her brother. It then appeared she had her “kipande” (brass 
cheque with her number when freed), and I heard her state that not only was she well 
cared for, but that she had no wish to leave her mistress (who was an invalid) so long 
as she lived. At her death she would gladly go to her brother. 

I visited Weti twice that the people might have an opportunity of receiving Com- 
munion. There seemed to me a great willingness on the part of the freed slaves to be 
instructed ; it is, I should think, interesting and profitable work.” 


_ 
—<—» 


The Uganda Railway. * 


A Report on the progress of the railway from Mombasa to Lake Victoria, with 
a map, was issued as a Parliamentary Paper in August. From this it appears 
that the actual survey of the whole line was completed in April last, the route as 
now planned being considerably shorter than according to the original project of 
carrying the line to Port Victoria ; the terminus is to be Port Florence, a point on 
the lake south-east of the former port, which is stated to be quite as useful for the 
purposes of railway traffic, while the line could if necessary be extended at a future 
time to Port Victoria, about 50 miles distant through an easy country. Plans for 
steamers to work on Lake Victoria are in hand, and the Uganda Protectorate 
steamer “ William Mackinnon ” was launched on June 4th. 

The rails reached mile 362 from the coast in October, 1899, and the line 
was opened for goods traffic to Escarpment Station at that point on 
November roth. The length of the whole line, as now projected, is 582 miles. 

The arrangements which had been made for continuing the platelaying 
were affected by the delay in receiving the materials, the machinery which was 
to have been sent out from England having been delayed by difficulties connected 
with the outbreak of the War in South Africa. The final consignments of the 
plant did not leave England till March last, and it was not possible to resume 
platelaying until May. 

The Report tells us that native labour is of little value, as even famine fails 
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to force the tribes to seek work. ‘The number of Indian imported labourers was 
increased to 18,030 last year; practically all their food has to be imported, and 
its conveyance and distribution involve the employment of a special staff. 

The usefulness of the railway for the transport of goods which must formerly 
have been carried by slaves is shown by the table of the principal commodities 
which have passed over the line during the year. The up goods traffic amounted 


to 9,235 tons, while only 470 tons (less than 5 per cent. of the whole) were carried 
down. 


The German settlement near Kilimanjaro has its supplies conveyed by the 
railway, and those of the same nation on Lake Victoria have stores sent from the 
nearest point on the line to Port Florence, whence they are carried by dhows to 


their destination. 
anEnEMSnE LOE | saoseasliniees teenies 


TO MAKE FREE THE SLAVES. 


THERE will be less slavery, less suffering, less mortality in Central Africa when the 
Uganda Railway is completed. It is to connect the port of Mombasa, on the Indian 
Ocean, with Lake Victoria Nyanza, that great inland sea which has no other outlet 
than the unnavigable Nile. 

Already it is constructed and in operation as far as the plateau of Kikuyu, that 
Central African Eden, where English vegetables and fruits flourish and English babies 
grow fat and strong. It yet remains to build 220 miles to the lake, and for this purpose 
the British Parliament is asked to vote £2,000,000 in addition to the £3,000,000 
already dedicated to the entire enterprise, unexpected engineering difficulties having 
increased the estimate. 

The cost is cheap when the humanitarian benefits of the line are considered. It 
will do away with 

THE INFAMOUS SYSTEM 
of porterage, which, however disguised and however employed by Christian 
missionaries, represents slavery in its worst form. 

Concerning this feature of the question a writer says: “It does not need a keenly 
imaginative mind to realize the hideous suffering involved in the conveyance of heavy 
goods 600 miles on the shoulders or heads of human beings. The men engaged in 
this work were in reality slaves. They started from a coast bathed in moist, tropical 
heat. Their first task was a forced march across a waterless desert. Next they had 
to thread their way through miles of thick jungle ; then to toil over mountain passes 
3,000 feet higher than any summit in the British Isles, and, clad in thin cotton, had 
to sleep without shelter through the bitterly cold nights ; then came the long descent 
through fever-haunted jungles to the great lake. 

“Is it surprising that many of the men who started on 

THIS TERRIBLE SIX-MONTHS’ 
journey to Uganda and back never saw their homes again and that the pace could 
only be kept up by a free use of the whip? Is it surprising that the slave trade 
flourished in East Africa when there was a constant demand by merchants, by 
missionaries and by government officials for porters for this deadly journey? 
“If the railway had done nothing more than remove this wrong and misery it 
would be worth the money that is being spent upon it.” 
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From a commercial point of view the reform is very marked. Carriage by the 
railway over the sections already constructed costs about 2$d. per ton per mile and 
takes a few hours ; human porterage cost about 4s. 9d. per ton per mile and took 
about six weeks. Upto the end of 1899 the railway carried for the Protectorate 
government 4,900 tons of stores at a cost of £39,000. If these stores had been 

CARRIED BY PORTERS 
the cost would have been £294,000. 

Thus the British authorities have already saved more than £200,000 against the 
cost of the railway, and this fact will be quoted to influence Parliament in favour of the 
additional grant asked for. 

The Uganda Railway traverses about as difficult a country as a railway has ever 
pierced. Inthe earlier sections the ground is intersected with deep fissures which 
have to be bridged, and yet for nearly 200 miles the trains have to carry their own 
water and water for the coolies and for the permanent railway staff. 

When this belt is crossed the mountains begin, and the line has to wind its way 
up to a height of 8,000 feet above the sea level. From that height there is a steep 
descent down into the Great Drift, 50 miles across hilly ground. On the other side 
there is an equally steep ascent.—Morning Herald, July 27th. 


— 
— 


Snternational Law Hssociation. 


The Conference of this Association was held in August last at Rouen, when 
Mr. J. G. Alexander read a paper on Progress made Towards the Abolition of 
Slavery since 1895, the date of the last paper read by him on the same subject at 
the Conference of the Association held in that year at Brussels. We are able, 
through the kindness of the writer, to publish here considerable extracts translated 
from this interesting paper, whlch has thus brought the subject of the present 
condition of slavery clearly before many distinguished lawyers of different nations 
met together in important conclave. 





THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
BY MR. J. G. ALEXANDER. 

“ At our Conference at Brussels in 1895, I presented my report from information 
furnished by the late Mr. Teall, Assistant-Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society of 
London, on the progress made towards the abolition of slavery and the slave trade. 
This question had already formed the subject of several reports and discussions at the 
conferences of our Association, notably at Milan in 1883. Believing that it would be 
interesting for the members of the Association to have an account of the progress 
made in five years, I asked Mr. Travers Buxton, the present Secretary of the Society, 
for a record brought up to the present date, a request with which he readily complied. 
It is, therefore, to his kind assistance that I owe the main details of this report. 


ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 
“In 1895, the Society, struck by the facts which were made known regarding 
the state of the slaves in the English protectorate of Zanzibar, sent Mr. Donald 
Mackenzie, who had gained considerable experience in another part of Africa, to make 
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investigations in Zanzibar and the surrounding countries. He visited the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba, the port of Mombasa, and the German and Italian colonies, and 
found everywhere a deplorable condition of things. The trade in slaves was still con- 
siderable ; their export took place from several points on the coast of Africa and the 
islands, and the European authorities, with some honourable exceptions, took little 
pains to stop it.” 


Mr. Alexander then refers to the bombardment of Zanzibar in 1896, the 
foundation of the Friends’ Mission in Pemba, and the Abolition edict of 1897. 
Of the latter Mr. Alexander writes as follows :— 


“This decree was the result of an agitation in England, where men of all parties 
were scandalized by the persistence of slavery with all these deplorable moral—or 
rather immoral—consequences in a British protectorate. . . . . . . Up to the 
end ofthe year 1899, less than 10,000 slaves, men and women, received their certificate 
of freedom out of a slave population of some 150,000. The progress is doubtless 
appreciable, but it is far from being satisfactory. 


THE MAINLAND OF ZANZIBAR. 


“The territory on the coast of Africa under the dominion of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
had been leased by him to a great society, the British East Africa Company, which 
did not succeed in paying its expenses, and at last surrendered its rights to the British 
Government. ‘Since then this territory has been administered by officials nominated 
directly by the English Government, although they exercise their authority in the 
Sultan’s name. 

“English influence is consequently still more direct than in the Islands, where 
the government, while it is composed almost entirely of British subjects, is still that of 
the Sultan, under the control of the English Resident General. The Decree of 1897 
has no application to this coast territory, but several previous decrees of the Sultans, 
which aimed at the repression of the trade, have limited the extent of Slavery, while 
leaving the institution itself untouched. The English Government declared in 1897 in 
the House of Commons that it was very desirable to abolish slavery as soon as possible, 
but until now abolition has always been deferred. The action of certain English 
officials, in obliging the missionaries in this territory to surrender to their old masters 
slaves who had taken refuge in their stations, scandalized the public and gave rise to 
a discussion in the House of Commons. This action was disavowed by the Govern- 
ment who sent formal orders to their officials not to interfere in aid of the slave owners. 

But it was decided in the case of a fugitive slave girl whose liberty was claimed 
before the local court of Mombasa by Bishop Tucker in 1898, that English officials 
must apply Mahomedan law even when it recognises slavery, and this decision was 
approved by the English Government. In the particular case, however, the slave 
was freed as having been imported into the territory of Zanzibar in contravention of a 
decree of 1876. Later, in the month of June, the Assistant Commissioner at Mombasa, 
ordered the return of three fugitive slaves to their old master. 

“It seems to me that in all this controversy the English Government and its agents 
in the territories included in the Zanzibar Protectorate have lost sight of the principle 
laid down by eminent English judges and recognised by numerous international acts, 
starting from the Congress of Verona, that slavery is an institution contrary to natural 
law and that consequently respect for local law or for Mahomedan customs can never 
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impose upon the authorities of a country under a Christian administration the duty of 
enforcing a law which is contrary to the precepts of their own religion and morals. 
We must also remember that Islam in no wise enjoins slavery ; on the contrary the 
Koran regards the liberation of slaves as a meritorious action. According to a decision 
of the supreme judicial authority of the Mahomedans in British India at the beginning 
of this century, the detention by Mahomedans of their co-religionists as slaves is 
contrary to their own religion ; and the example of the Bey of Tunis, who abolished 
slavery in 1840, as an act of piety and justice, may well encourage Christian governments 
of Mahomedan countries in the same direction.” 

Passing on to other parts of Africa, Mr. Alexander makes honourable 
mention of the noble action of M. Laroche in suppressing slavery in the great 
Island of Madagascar in 1896, and refers to the construction of the railway 
to Uganda, which had been supported by the Anti-Slavery Society, as ‘‘ bound to 
contribute powerfully to the abolition of the slave trade.” The writer then goes 
on to speak of 

EGyPT. 

“ In Egypt the administration has made great progress during these five years. 
1 had the pleasure a fortnight ago, at the Paris Anti-Slavery Congress, of hearing a 
distinguished member of the French Colony in Egypt give his testimony to the 
intelligent and devoted manner in which this administration has set itself to repress 
the black slave trade. A new Convention between the English and Egyptian 
Governments for the regulation of the question of slavery signed the 21st November, 
1895, has replaced that of 1877 which had been recognised to be defective. 

“The new Convention has for its chief object to bring charges of slave-trading 
before a special tribunal of five members, of whom two are Europeans. 

“The last reports of Lord Cromer on the administration of Egypt express th 
conviction that the conquest of the Soudan will have as a result the suppression of 
slavery throughout this vast territory also. 

“ The slave trade is already prohibited there, and infractions of this law are 
severely punished.” 


After a brief reference to Nigeria and the evils still existing in Tripoli and 
Morocco, Mr. Alexander proceeds to speak of 


SLAVE TRADE BY SEA. 


“On the East Coast of Africa, this infamous trade still goes on. It is carried on 
by Arab dhows, in spite of the Jaws, between the different European Protectorates 
and the Egyptian coast on one hand, and the Mahomedan countries of fAsia, Arabia 
and Persia on the other. 

“The captures occasionally effected along this coast prove that the trade still 
exists, and it will be hard to suppress it entirely, as long as slavery lasts. The English 
cruisers employed to watch the coast and stop this traffic, often complain of the abuse 
of the French flag, which certain French consuls too readily allow to be used by 
Arab traders whom they ought to recognise as suspects. It would be to the honour 
of France to put down these abuses by giving strict instructions to her consular 
representatives, The recently appointed Frencit consul at Zanzibar has shown 
himself full of zeal in this matter and ready to work heartily with the authorities of 
this Protectorate for the repression of the trade. 
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MODERN SUBSTITUTES. 

‘“‘We may work with a certain confidence for the entire disappearance of slavery, 
even in the Mahomedan world which has shown so great an attachment to it, within 
the comparatively near future. But abuses which are suppressed in one form tend to 
reappear in another ; strong men without principle are always ready to exploit and 
rule their fellows. Forced labour in mines or plantations—oppressive contracts made 
with emigrants—monopolies of the chief products of certain countries—military service 
imposed on native races—all these may constitute slavery in disguise. 

‘Constant vigilance is, in this sphere as in so many others, the only means of 
safeguarding the interests of justice and humanity, which are in a word, the true 
interests of commerce and of society itself against the encroachments of egotism.” 


—_—— <> - 


—— 


The General . Election. 


Amonc the members returned to the new Parliament as a result of the recent 
elections, we are glad to find many tried friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, 
including two members of the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society, viz. : 
Mr. Alfred E. Pease, the Vice-President, and Mr. Sydney Buxton. We have, how- 
ever, to deplore the rejection by his constituency of Mr. Joseph A. Pease, who has 
for some years been the special spokesman of the Society in Parliament, and 
has done us splendid service. Mr. Pease has, as readers of this journal know, 
been untiring in his advocacy of Abolition of Slavery in Zanzibar, and has 
largely contributed to the success already attained by bringing up the subject, in 
the House of Commons on every possible opportunity. Both in Parliament 
and out of it, Mr. Pease has constantly served the cause of the Society, and we 
shall greatly miss his services. We hope, however, that his absence from 
Parliament is only temporary. Other members of the new House of Commons 
who both by voice and vote have repeatedly proved themselves to be determined 
opponents of slavery are Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Thomas Bayley, Mr. J. E. Ellis, 
Sir Joseph Pease and Sir John Kennaway. 

We are glad to notice that Mr. Brodrick, the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, in a recent electioneering speech declared that no man had a greater 
abhorrence of slavery than he. Mr. Brodrick not unnaturally took credit to the 
Foreign Office for what has been accomplished in Zanzibar towards the 
complete abolition of slavery, and declared that every slave in Zanzibar could 
now come if he desired it and claim his freedom, and that that freedom had 
immediately to be granted to him. 

That this is so is, we believe, in no small degree due to the persistent raising 
of this question by the Anti-Slavery Society and other opponents of slavery 
in this country. 

Mr. Brodrick went on to refer in the same speech to the Zanzibar Mainland 
strip “‘ where manumission is not yet fully established.” We are sorry to see 
that the Government still pleads the pledge “given by a previous Government,” 
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that there should be no alteration as to slavery, and that they are bound 
to “keep faith in these matters.” We have already shown that the so-called 
pledge was given in an unauthorised speech by Sir Lloyd Matthews, the Sultan 
of Zanzibar’s Prime Minister, to the Arabs in 1895, and that the Government 
allowed his words to stand uncorrected for five years, taking advantage of their 
own neglect to refuse any further advance towards Emancipation. 


_ 
— 





Slaverp in Abyssinia. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has recently crossed Abyssinia, which he entered by 
the Zeila route and left by the Blue Nile, writes that he had an especially good 
opportunity of noting the present condition of the slave trade in that region. 

In that portion of the country which is completely under the control of 
Menelik, he informs us that slavery exists, but in a very restricted and compara- 
tively humane form, the powerful chiefs alone being permitted to acquire 
domestic slaves, who become in effect members of the household. There are no 
auctions or open sales. 

In the country of Godjam, however, which is nominally subject to Menelik, 
the institution of slavery exists openly, and public sales take place in the 
ordinary weekly markets. The supply of victims for this traffic is principally 
obtained by organized raids upon the strip of country inhabited by mixed 
Shangalla tribes which separates Abyssinia proper from the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan. 
The boundaries of this territory are the River Bolasso on the east and a line 
running north from Famaka (a town on the Blue Nile). 

The writer states that the survey now proceeding, which has for its object 
the delimitation of the frontier between Abyssinia and the Soudan will not be 
completed for at least another year, and he expresses the wish that the territory 
referred to could be included in the Soudan and so brought under Anglo- 
Egyptian administration, when an end would be put to the slave trade. 

Our correspondent adds :—‘“ At the same time I am bound to say that even 
in the country actually under the Anglo-Egyptian flags I observed that the 
institution of slavery still enjoys official protection, and I am afraid that for 
some considerable time to come, that is until European authority is more firmly 
seated in these regions, this unhappy condition of affairs must continue.” 


silencer Seb ceca 


THE PAN-AFRICAN CONFERENCE. 


Tuis conference of coloured people which was convened by the African 
Association, in order to discuss questions connected with native races in South 
and West Africa, the West Indies and the United States, was held in London 
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from the 23rd to 25th of last July. The delegates present mainly came from 
America and the West Indies, though a few amongst them came directly from 
West Africa. ‘ : 

The Chairman of the meetings was Bishop Walters, of Jersey City, and the 
subjects discussed included different phases of the Negro question, the main aim 
being to claim full social and political rights for the coloured race. The Bishop 
of London gave an “address of welcome” to the conference, and although the 
attendance at the meetings was not large, and was mainly restricted to coloured 
people, the discussions were felt to be encouraging, and the holding of such a 
conference a hopeful sign that difficult questions are being boldly and reasonably 
faced by those most closely concerned in them. 

There was some excellent speaking, and the tone of the speakers was not 
one of opposition to the white races, but, while appreciating what European 
nations had done for them in the past, they asked for a more sympathetic 
appreciation of and interest in the position of the black peoples to-day. Grateful 
reference was several times made to the work of Wilberforce, Clarkson, Lloyd 
Garrison and other famous opponents of slavery, and strong opinions were 
expressed against the exploitation of native labour in South Africa, and the cruel 
and unjust treatment of the natives by colonists. 

The need of solid education was insisted on, and the coloured people were 
exhorted to get property, and to make themselves indispensable to the white 
people. The Congress ended by drawing up a general memorial to the world, 
setting forth its claims, and “ trusting in the wide spirit of humanity and the deep 
seated sense of justice of our age for a generous recognition of the righteousness 
of our cause.” 

Such conferences, it was well pointed out by one speaker, were too apt to 
end in mere vague enthusiasm, but it was announced that practical measures 
were being taken to form a bureau in London with the object of watching the 
interest of the African races all over the world. 





The Secretary of the Conference Committee subsequently forwarded to the 
Anti-Slavery Society a copy of the following Resolutions passed at the Pan-African 
Conference held in the Westminster Town Hall, on the 23rd, 24th, and 25th 
July, 1900. 

Resolved— 
“That this Pan-African Conference, the first of its kind ever held in 

London, representing the African and his descendants in every part of the 

world, cannot separate without expressing the obligation the African race 

is under for the great and noble work accomplished by the Anti-Slavery 

Society, through its long list of illustrious members, for the abolition of 

Slavery in the West Indies, Africa, the United States and Brazil ; and while 

rejoicing in the blessing of freedom, we are not unmindful of our less 
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favoured brethren who are still in bondage in Zanzibar, Pemba, and other 
countries ; Therefore we pray that the same spirit which inspired that noble 
host, represented in the names of Granville Sharp, William Wilberforce, 
Thomas Buxton, and William Clarkson to work for the liberation of our 
fathers and forefathers, will continue to inflame the lives of the present 
generation for the achievement of like, if not greater heroism for Christ and 
Humanity.” 


a 
—_ 





france and the Anti-Slavery Movement. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF PROFESSOR BONET-MAURY. 


(By Charles H. Allen.) 


The Revue des Deux Mondes of July, 1900, contains a long and exhaustive 
article on the French Anti-Slavery movement, which is specially interesting at 
‘the present moment, as it shows the history of this movement from the point of 
view of a distinguished French Protestant Professor, with whom we have long 
been on terms of personal friendship, and have not unfrequently felt the benefit 
of his matured experience. 

M. Bonet-Maury commences his paper by an eloquent tribute to the late 
Cardinal LAvVIGERIE, at whose lamented death the slave trade had been abolished 
by the concert of the united Christian nations, and by two Mussulman powers— 
although it can scarcely be maintained that the Act of the Brussels Conference 
of 1890 has been carried out in its entirety. 

Therefore, he says, it is still necessary that the friends of humanity should 
not cease their efforts to suppress the slave trade, but they should also be 
more zealous in their opposition to all forms of slavery, disguised under the 
name of “contract labour,” either by coolies from Asia, or by natives of 
Africa, either in the South or onthe West Coast. The writer gives an interesting 
survey of the causes which from the most ancient times have contributed to the 
institution of slavery, which has now become a chronic evil. We have to 
consider captives taken in war, seized for debt, as well as the practice of polygamy 
necessitating the employment of numerous female slaves, and later the transport of 
slaves to cultivate vast tracts of land in hot countries, where there was no available 
native labour for the raising of sugar, cotton and other tropical products. It is 
not yet 100 years since England put a stop to the nefarious but profitable 
traffic in human lives from Africa to the West Indies, and the present writer has 
a vivid remembrance of not being allowed by his parents to indulge in the 
luxury of sugar because it was still slave-grown in British possessions ! 

To return to M. Bonet-Maury. After shewing that as late as 1887 French 
planters in Réunion and other islands were buying slaves from Madagascar and 
Zanzibar, because England had put a stop to the export of Indian coolies to all 
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French colonies—though this was soon prohibited by M. FLoureEns, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the learned professor gives a long and brilliant sketch of French 
Anti-slavery history. During the great Revolution the Convention abolished 
slavery in every colony, but this decree was abolished a few years after by the 
first Consul, NAPOLEON BonaparRTE, who wished to curry favour with the rich 
planters, at whose request he also was base enough to re-institute the detestable 
African slave-trade. During the hundred days, in 1815, Napoleon once more 
decreed the abolition of slavery but it was then too late, and in spite of the splendid 
efforts of the Duc de Broglie in 1822-1831 slavery was allowed to remain in 
force, although the sea traffic from Africa was put down by Charles X., and a 
treaty was made with England that a mutual right of search should be in force 
between the two nations. The susceptibilities of French officers, however, soon 
rendered this right of search a cause of offence, which enabled M. Guizor to 
obtain from Englanda concession that a verification of the flag was sufficient, and 
that no examination of the ship and cargo should be allowed. ‘Thus slavers 
easily escaped with their human spoil, and as France, alone of all the nations, 
still insists upon excluding any search, even in the case of Arab dhows, many 
hundreds of wretched slaves are still smuggled from Zanzibar, and other places 
in East Africa, to Persia and Arabia, under cover of the French tricolor. 

M. Bonet-Maury naturally regrets that the hesitation of the French 
Government enabled the English to go in advance of their neighbours in the 
cause of abolition, which was decreed by Parliament in 1833—carried out with 
an apprenticeship clause in 1834, and made final in 1838. 

It was not until the French Republic in 1848 that France declared for 
absolute freedom, without the long period of 10 and even 20 years’ delay after 
abolition demanded by various Parliaments under Louis Philippe. 

On this we quote the following :—‘‘ Henceforth the way was cleared which 
should lead to the complete emancipation of the blacks. It was reserved to the 
Republic of 1848 to crown the edifice so laboriously prepared by the Monarchy 
of July, and it was to VicTroR SCHG@LCHER, the indefatigable Apostle of Abolition, 
that this honour belongs. Scarcely had the Provisional Government been 
installed when he redoubled his efforts with its members, more especially with 
Mons. F. Araco, Minister of Marine and of the Colonies, to obtain a 
decisive Act, and his efforts were crowned with success.” The Decree, with an 
indemnity to the planters, was carried out before the end of 1848, and some 
time after when Louis Napoleon became Emperor he confirmed the law by 
which the freed slaves became French citizens. The initiative taken by England 
in 1833-4 and by France in 1848, was followed by the Netherlands in 1860, the 
United States in 1864~7—after a long and terrible civil war—by Portugal 1856- 
1867, and by Brazil in 1888. 

Nevertheless, says the Professor truly, the slave trade exists, and will 
continue to do so while there are markets for human chattels in Morocco, 
Tripoli, Egypt, Asia and other Mussulman States, and he quotes as eye-witness 
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of the hateful traffic General FaipHERBE—one of the first to raise the alarm— 
and then Dr. LiviNGSTONE, who said that 19,000 slaves passed through the 
Customs House at Zanzibar yearly. If, said the great Missionary, one-half of 
the horrors committed could be known, they could no longer exist, for the whole 
world would rise and put thém down. It is nearly halfa century since Livingstone 
made this pious ejaculation, and we fear we must reply that the horrors are to 
a large extent well known, and yet the world has not risen to repress them, nor 
has even philanthropic England done her duty in carrying out, in Zanzibar and 
possibly some other protectorates, her principles of freedom for the slave. 

M. Bonet-Maury gives some particulars of a Conference held at Paris 
during the Exhibition of 1867, at the suggestion of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, which was presided over by Mons. E. DE LABOULAYE 
and at which was present the celebrated W. LLoyp GARRISON, as representative 
of the United States. This Conference recognizing the futility of all half- 
measures, passed resolutions in favour of a more energetic treatment of the 
question. Then comes an eloquent review of the grand work of Cardinal 
LAVIGERIE, the renowned anti-slavery Crusader, who, strengthened by a large 
donation of 300,000 francs from Pope Leo XIII., went through Europe, 
delivering impassioned orations against the wickedness of the desolating slave 
trade, and founding Anti-Slavery Societies in various capitals in Europe, where 
they were hitherto unknown. His Eminence accepted an invitation from the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY to visit London in the summer 
of 1888, where he was heartily welcomed, and where he delivered a powerful 
oration in French at Prince’s Hall on the 31st July. Earl GRANVILLE presided 
over a distinguished audience, at which Cardinal MANNING and several Bishops 
assisted. When the chair was vacated it was occupied by the late EpmMunpD 
STuURGE, and the unique spectacle was presented of a venerable Quaker sitting 
on a platform between two very eminent Cardinals and several dignitaries of 
the English Church. A Resolution drawn up in the offices of the ANTI-SLAVERY 
SociETy urging Her Majesty’s Government to confer with the Powers for taking 
measures for the extinction of the African slavetrade was proposed and subsequently 
carried by a unanimous vote of the enthusiastic meeting. This notable act laid the 
foundation for the Slave-trade Conference held in Brussels in 1889—g0, being 
followed by a memorable debate'in the House of Commons on March 26th, 1889, 
introduced by Mr. SypNEy Buxton, and resulting in a unanimous vote, praying 
Her Majesty to graciously take steps for calling together a Conference of the 
Powers to consider this vital question. What subsequently took place at Brussels 
is now a matter of history and need not be further alluded to here. 

In September 1890 Cardinal LavicEerie called a Conference in Paris to 
consider the best means for aiding in the work defined by the Act of the Brussels 
Congress, of which a full report appeared in the Anti-Slavery Reporter of that 
date. M. Bonrt-Maury gives a short but impartial summary of the proceedings 
of this Conference at which he says were assembled delegates from all countries 
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and of different faiths ; and he quotes in full the excellent resolutions passed by 
that representative body of International abolitionists under the sanction of the 
eminent Cardinal. 

He then praises warmly and with most just impartiality the noble conduct 
of M. HippoLtyTe LaRocHE, who in 1896, being then Resident-General of 
France in Madagascar, took such successful steps for the emancipation of the slaves 
in that French Colony that, by order of his Government, he was empowered to 
issue on the 26th September of that year, a Decree of which the first Article 
stated that “All the inhabitants of Madagascar are free persons,” whilst the 
second Article forbade all traffic in human beings under a heavy penalty. 

Unfortunately the slave owners raised so strong an opposition to the sweep- 
ing terms of this proclamation, that General GALLIENI, who succeeded M. H. 
LAROCHE, shortly afterwards deemed it necessary to use moderation in carrying 
out the decree of complete emancipation. 

M. Hippo.yte Larocue has for some years been a Corresponding Member 
of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

At this point M. Bonet-Maury ends his review of the part played during the 
present century by France in procuring freedom for the slave, which, notwith- 
standing the earlier movement made by England in the complete abolition of 
slavery in all her possessions, is entitled in his opinion to place her in the first 
rank as an Anti-Slavery power. 

The writer then discusses at some length the proper means by which to 
attack the institution of Slavery under varying circumstances. With some of the 
views of the thoughtful exponent of this difficult question we heartily agree, but 
on other points we are bound to express our dissent. For instance, we cannot 
support the proposition that “immediate abolition ex masse would be more 
hurtful than useful to the slaves themselves. It is necessary to prepare them 
for this step, by educating them and defending them against the impulses of their 
instincts, or as Colonel BINGER puts it, there is the necessity of not giving 
him up immediately to himself.” 

As regards polygamy M. Bonet-Maury sees great difficulty, and much 
resultant hardship, in forcibly putting down this ancient and patriarchal system 
and this is no doubt felt by every one who has studied the question from the 
point of view of the banished wives! As regards the formation of armed forts 
or villages where runaway slaves, or even those purchased by the Péres Blancs, 
when young, may be educated and protected, we see insuperable difficulties. 
At any rate it would be illegal for an Englishman to do this, as he is forbidden 
by the law to buy a slave, even to set him free. 

We thank M. Bonet-Maury for his most instructive and interesting paper 
and trust that some day it may be published in English. 


_ — 
—<p_ 
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: ‘Review. 
PIONEERING ON THE. CONGO. 
By Rev..W. Houtman BENTLEY. * 


THESE two volumes form a valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
country and the peoples in that vast Congo region which has been in recent years 
the scene of famous explorations, and of the experiment (if we may call it 
so) of the founding of the “Free State” which resulted from the efforts of 
King Leopold. and the International Association, and indirectly from the 
Berlin Conference which met in 1884-5 in connection with the colonization 
of ‘Africa by the different European Powers. 
They form also a ‘worthy record of the noble enterprise of the Baptist 
Missionary ‘Society on the Congo, attended as it has been by many difficulties 
and losses, as well as by much encouragement, and triumphs’ bravely won by 
those’ adventurous and devoted men who have hazarded their lives in the 
civilizing and Christianizing work,. 
_.. Mr. Bentley has been connected with the Congo since 1879, so that he can 
speak with authority as one of the poineers of the mission, and the story of his 
adventurous journeys and perilous explorations is full of thrilling interest ; his 
style is simple and straightforward, and while he paints in vivid colours the turbu- 
lence and cruelty, the violence and bloodshed, the slavish superstition and misery 
of the savage peoples, he maintains a quiet and cheery confidence in their future 
when uplifted by Christian example and teaching from the slough of barbarism. 
Writing of the vivlence and murderous manners of the natives early in the eighties 
he says :— 


“‘1n those parts now under the influence of the Conn State all this i isc Anmiilts 
and those coming out in the present day can have but little idea of the original 
. wildness and violence. All this wildness and turbulence does not necessarily 
stamp the tribe or race as hopelessly bad. It is more than probable that our 
forefathers were a wild lot. The Romans found the Britons a tough people to 
tackle before the, perhaps, wilder Saxons, Danes, &c., came to add to the stock. 
The very grit, go, manliness, energy, and general sod/esse, which when properly 
tempered and directed, has resulted in so great a nation, was the cause of their 
wildness and violence. So, too, among these wild Congo people the missionary 
need not shut his eyes to facts ; the people may be in a low state, by reason of 
their heathen ignorance, superstition and cruelty, until indeed they seem, in 
- . some respects, little better than the beasts ; but there are great possibilities. The 
very pluck and dash of some of these great rowdy peoples bespeak greater and 
better things in the future. . . . Dirty, degraded, rowdy peoples like the 
Babwende at Manyanga are worthy of all the talents and sacrifices of the 
missionary who goes tothem. . . . We, too, may dare, and suffer and lose 
our lives in this work, not for what the people are as we find them, but for what 
they shall be.” 





* The Religious Tract Society. 
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The early history of the Congo is a strangely interesting one. The country 
was first explored by the Portuguese at the end of the 15th century. Chris- 
tianity was introduced by Dominican missionaries, and a semi-civilized line of 
Kings occupied the throne, who had occasional communication with Spain and 
Portugal, priests and monks being sent at intervals as missionaries to the country. 
Such relics as remained of Romanism, however, when Mr. Bentley and his 
colleagues reached the country in 1879 were merely objects of fetishism and 
superstition. The causes of the failure of Romanist missions are thus signifi- 
cantly indicated in a paper written by a Portuguese priest, now Bishop of 
Mozambique, in 1889 :— 

“ By the side of the missionary who conveyed the word of redemption to the 
helpless race stood the slave-trader, who sundered the ties of son to father, and 
of mother to daughter ; the depopulator of the district ; the destroyer of all 
affection ; the heartless man who gained handfuls of gold by selling him whom 
religion had declared to be his brother. The Portuguese did not invent this 
system of enslaving, which was much earlier than their time ; but whatever its 
origin, they carried it on as well as all other European nationalities, and perhaps 
in a milder manner than others. The law permitted this social evil, custom 
was not violated, and the trafficker in human flesh was regarded as a man as 
honourable as he who underwent fatigue and toil to gain his daily bread. 

“ This had the worst possible influence on the civilization of the negro. He 
saw and compared, with his rude intelligence, the teaching and the works, which 
did not coincide.” 

“For numberless years the slave trade was pretty nearly the only trade 
which we had on the Congo ; except a few mats coming from Makuta, and a 
little ivory, all the trade was supplied at the cost of the depopulation of the 
country.” 

‘* Whence comes this antipathy, this distrust, so notable in the bearing of 
the black toward the white man ; this antipathy which we call race-hatred, and 
which to my mind is only the far-off echo of the cruelties and bad treatment of 
the European, enacted upon the race he was exploiting? The slave trade was 
without doubt one of the most potent influences which opposed itself to 
Christianity, but it was not the only one.” 


How universal this-practice of slave-trading on the Congo was, and how 
degrading were the customs of slavery is well told in the second chapter of this 
book The country was continually drained of its inhabitants, and barbarous 
cruelties were common, masters and slaves alike being hopelessly brutalised’ by 
it. The Portuguese Government abolished the slave-trade in 1878, but it 
continues in a modified form under the name of the Zagagé system, by which 
slaves are sold to planters and registered as Engagés for a term of years both 
on the mainland and in the islands of San Thomé and Principe. No free labour 
can flourish, and, as the labourers die off very quickly, the condition of things is 
highly unsatisfactory. : 

Other references to the loathsome cruelty which always accompanies the 
holding of slaves occur incidentally throughout this book. The sale of slave wives 
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in the market, the killing of slaves at the death of their owners, and at the ratifi- 
cation of laws, are examples of this barbarity, which added to the all pervading 
system of witchcraft and superstition, and the savage customs of dowry and 
marriage, and in some parts cannibalism, makes the life of the Upper Congo 
natives one of continual violenge, anarchy and bloodshed. 

“During the first half{ of 1899, old Ibaka, the chief of Bolobo, died. 

Seven or eight of his slaves were killed to accompany him to the other world. 
One wonders that slaves stop with their masters when such is the custom of 
the country. But where is a slave to run? Wherever he goes, he will but be 
enslaved by some other master, if he is not given up, so that his position will not be 
in any way bettered. In 1890, while the station folk were busy hauling the Peace 
out of the water, they noticed a crowd on one of the islands a little below. On 
inquiring the cause, they learned that a runaway slave having been recaptured, 
was being publicly beheaded as a warning to others. Another man was killed 
for a like offence the next day. When Grenfell urged them to give up these cruel 
customs and laws, the people said that they must kill some slaves from time to 
time, to keep the rest in order.” 

The pathetic incident of the little slave-boy Tembe at San Salvador, who 
had been thrown away to die, and was tended and nursed by the English 
missionary until his death, when he was buried by him with full native ceremony, 
and the deep impression which this kindness had upon the King of Congo shows 
alike the trifling value which is put upon slave life, and the real effect which 
gentle kindly deeds will have upon the savage mind. 

In 1881 the missionaries made their first effort to explore the upper river, 
Mr. (now Sir) H. M. Stanley, and the French explorer De Brazza, having both 
led expeditions on the Congo during the previous year from different directions. 
In February they reached Stanley Pool, and on their way down the river they 
fell in with Mr. Stanley, who discussed their prospects with them. He advised 
their procuring a steel sectional boat, which was given by a friend of the mission 
and known as the Plymouth. In 1883 they obtained the steamer Feace, and 
later on, the increasing needs of the mission stations were met by the steamer 
Goodwill, which was launched on the Upper Congo in 1893. 

In 1887 when Mr. Stanley was travelling up the Congo in command of the 
Emin relief expedition, he requested the loan of the Peace which was then at 
Stanley Pool, to enable him to get up river, and this was given, upon receiving 
an assurance from Mr. Stanley that the steamer should not be in any way mixed 
up in fighting or punitive acts; this promise was faithfully observed. Three 
years later the steamer was requisitioned by the State Government to convey 
arms and troops up the river, and much anxiety was caused both to the 
missionaries and to the Society at home by her seizure. Representations were 
made to the Government authorities at Brussels and instructions were at once 
telegraphed to the Congo to return the vessel to the missionaries with expressions 
of regret and apology. 

The advance of the mission was interrupted by many losses through death. 
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Of the 115 missionaries who have gone out since 187g, 28 men and 8 ladies have 
died, most of them within the first ten years of its history, but more volunteered 
for the work, and 32 men and 2 3.ladies remain. 

In 1884, “‘the scramble for Africa,” as Mr. Bentley puts it, began among the 
European powers. ‘The proposed Treaty which was actually signed in that 
year between Great Britain and Portugal, by which. the mouth of the Congo 
river was handed over to the latter power, seriously imperilled the future of the 
Congo Mission, but the agitation raised by the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY in: con- 
junction with the Chambers of Commerce, the Baptist’ Missionary Society; and 
‘other bodies fortunately induced the British Government to abandon the Treaty. 
‘A Conference of the Powers was called to’ consider African affairs, ‘and met in 
Berlin in November, 1885. The French and Portuguese territories were marked 
out, and the Free State, which included. the Congo “mouth, was founded and 
recognised by the Powers: By the General Act, of the Conference, the. Powers 
bound themselves to suppress the Slave-trade within the vast territory concerned, 
this question having been brought before’ the Conference— as. the, Zimes 
correspondent at Berlin stated at the time,—-at the instance of the ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 

On July sst,: 188 a the — lodtceaton du Congo was: proclaimed at 
Banana, at the mouth of the river. by Sir. F.. de Winton, angan., ithe same day 
the Secretary of the Baptist Missionary. Society. had a .special audience of the 
King of the Belgians at Ostend, and _presented an address, of congratulation .on 
the establishment of the new State. In 1890, when a. further and more definite 
delimitation of the Southern frontier was required, King Leopold ‘requested the 
services of the. Rey. G. Grenfell, ‘one of ,the Congo missionaries, to act .as the 
Free State Commissioner ; this, delimitation was accomplished. in 1893. 

We regret that we are unable to find ji in, these interesting volumes any detailed 
references to the character of the Government of the Congo State, or to the 
excesses with which the Belgian officials have been so persistently charged. The 
reports of cruelties allowed and even committed by the State officials and by the 
natives in its employ, in the collection of produce from the people, are familiar to 
all, and these were made the subject of a, debate in the Belgian Chamber in April 
Jast. om ae a 
What Mr. Bentley does :say about the Government is uniformly favourable ; 
its influence is, he states, against violence and lawlessness, and is on the side of 
justice, peace and security. Of-his own district. he writes :— 

“ The presence and work of the Congo State has_ thus exercised a very great 
influence for good in the neighbourhood of Wathen. We have often wished that 
the wrongs which were committed were more promptly and frequently followed 
up ; but the introduction of law and justice into such a country must go slowly.” 
Again, in his short final chapter on the Congo State, Mr. Bentley writes in 

the following laudatory terms :— 


“The general organization of the Government is very good, but its application 
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to the natives can only be gradually introduced, especially in such a matter as 
slavery. The territory of the state is so vast, that it is obviously impossible to 
organise for many a long day, a svstem of government which shall embrace every 
village and individual ; but that is the aim towards which the authorities are 
steadily working.” 

“It is impossible ee to give any account of the development of the State, 
the exploration of its vast territories, the brilliant exploits under Baron Dhanis, 
which resulted in the crushing of the Arab slavers who were devastating the 
eastern provinces of the State, or the splendid energy which has explored and 
occupied the country to its furthest limits. . . . The Belgians may well be 
proud of the part which their small country has played in the opening up of 
Africa, and the development of the 900,000 square miles in the heart of the con- 
tinent which is now known as the Congo State.” : 


<i 
P_ 


Legacies. 


THE Society has received a legacy of £50 by the will of the late Mr. John 
Frank of Clevedon, who was an annual subscriber to its funds. This gift was 
especially welcome, as the Society’s balance at its bankers has for some time 
been exceedingly small, and it is, moreover, the first legacy which has been 
received by the Society for four years. As we are going to press, the Treasurer 
has received from the executors of the late Mr. Arthur Albright, the generous 
legacy of £1,500, which that loyal friend of the Society, by his will bequeathed 
to its funds—a noble mark of his love for the cause which in his lifetime he did 
so much to further. 7 





a 
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AN INTERESTING OLD HOME OF EARLY 
ABOLITIONISTS. 


To the Editor, Anti-Slavery Reporter. 





SIR, 
I think the enclosed description of a famous house on the top of Hampstead 
Heath, now in possession of Lord Glenesk, will interest those of your readers 
who were personally known to or are connected with the great Anti-Slavery 
advocates, who enjoyed the friendship and hospitality of the late SamuEL Hoare. 
The account is abridged from the report of a visit paid by the Hampstead 
Antiquarian and Historical Society to Heath House, published in the Hampstead 


Express of September 22nd. 
Yours faithfully, 


CHAS. H. ALLEN. 


‘“* At Heath House the party were met by Mr. G. W. Potter, who conducted them 
over the house and beautiful grounds, and gave some very interesting facts with+egard 
thereto. The house was built, he said, about 200 years ago. . It appeared from the 
outside to be modern, but, like many other houses in Hampstead which they had seen, 
it had been much altered. He could find no record of the families who occupied the 
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house befoie Mr. Samuel Hoare, who went to reside there in 1790, the family then 
consisting of himself, wife and two children. He could not better describe him than 
by quoting Mrs. White’s words in her book, ‘Sweet Hampstead :’—“ Refined, 
intellectual, religious in the best sense of the phrase, yet largely liberal, the Quaker 
banker opened wide his hospitable doors to friends and neighbours, and brought into 
their midst the men and women then most distinguished in literature, philanthropy, 
and for high social aims.’ Many of those present knew that the chief interest which 
attaches to the house arose from the fact that it was in that building, and in the very 
room, possibly, in which they were, that the first serious movement for the suppression 
of the slave trade was initiated and for more than a quarter of a century carried on. 
It was quite true that the young Cambridge graduate, THOMAS CLARKSON, had in 
1785 drawn public attention to this great question by his Latin prize-essay, ‘Is it right 
to make slaves of others against their will?’ and it was also a fact that Mr. Samuel 
Hoare had himself in 1787 joined a committee formed for the abolition of the slave 
trade ; but it was only when CLARKSON had secured such powerful coadjutors as the 
benevolent and wealthy banker and the earnest Parliamentary advocate WILBERFORCE, 
that the project acquired that weight and force which ultimately carried it toa successful 
issue. Again, Mrs. White seemed to describe very happily the connection of Clarkson 
and Mr. Samuel Hoare :—‘ It is well known that the first petition for the abolition of the 
slave trade came the people called Quakers. To this amiable and unobtrusive sect 
belongs the honour of having taken the initiative in the crusade against this bar- 
barous traffic, and the young enthusiast Clarkson, who was preparing for the Church, 
but had chosen a wider platform for the diffusion of his impressions of Christian charity, 
found in Mr. Hoare, not a disciple, but an apostle already in close sympathy with his 
purpose and daily working for its accomplishment.’ Mr. Hoare himself did not live 
to see the fulfilment of his and their labours, for he died in 1825, before the final 
triumph of their cause. It was on this account that he thought the house—the scene 
of their labours—demanded their most reverent regard. In 1807 Mr. Hoare purchased 
The Hill house and presented it to his son, the second Samuel Hoare, on his marriage 
with Miss Louisa Gurney, daughter of John Gurney, banker, of Norwich. She was one 
of the Earlham sisters. Sir Fowell Buxton married another sister, and another was 
the famous Mrs. Fry. Sir Fowell Buxton, Coleridge, Crabbe, Wordsworth, Campbell 
the poet, Washington Irving, Chantry, Lord Erskine, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron, 
Mrs. Siddons, Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Barbauld, and others were frequent guests, either 
at Heath House or the Hill house. Thesecond Samuel Hoare and Sir Fowell Buxton, 
his brother-in-law, entered heartily into the views of the elder Samuel Hoare, Clarkson, 
and Wilberforce. The efforts made for many years by the late Mr. John Gurney, 
Hoare, a son of the second Samuel Hoare and father of the present baronet, to prevent 
building upon Hampstead Heath were well known to many still living. These efforts 
were, after a struggle of many years, followed by the purchase of the Heath by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in 1870, or rather by the. purchase of the Lord of the 
Manor’s rights in the Heath.” 


<i 
=< 


PORTUGUESE TRADING IN “ BOYS.” 


Inhambane, the principal town of the district of Inhambane, in the province of 
Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, is situated at a distance of some 240 miles to the 
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north of Delagoa Bay. It is a port principally known, throughout South Africa 
generally, for the number of “ boys” it furnishes to the mines of the Transvaal, and 
in former times to Kimberley for the diamond mines. 

“Up till quite recently,” says Mr. Vice-Consul Parminter, “the Portuguese 
Government scarcely controlled in the slightest degree the trade—for it can hardly be 
called anything else—carried on in the engaging of native labour in its territories. 
At the present time the men who go to the Transvaal have all to be duly contracted 
for, either at Inhambane or at Lourengo Marques, generally the latter place, and on 
arrival at their destination they have to be delivered into the hands of the Portuguese 
Curator of Natives, an official established at Johannesburg, who is duly recognised by 
the Transvaal Government, for the purpose of looking after the interests of the natives 
coming from Portuguese territories. Each native labour agent before he can engage 
‘boys’ for the Transvaal must take out a licence, costing some £230; but even a 
moderately successful native labour agent quickly recoups himself this outlay in the 
high amount paid for ‘ boys’ delivered at Johannesburg, amounts ranging from £3 
to £6 per head. Recent events, however, have abruptly put an end to all this, and 

he natives throughout the district generally have been sorely put to it to pay even 
their hut tax to the Portuguese Government ”"—Commercial Intelligencer, Sept. 1st. 


——__—_—- ——_—— i ---- ----- 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 


The following letters appeared in the Westminster Gazette of August 22nd 
and 27th last, under thé above heading. 


To the Editor of “THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.” 


S1r,—Is Sir Arthur Hardinge so very wrong in his ideas on the benefit of slavery 
for the Zanzibaris? Theoretically, slavery can hardly be commended ; practically, it 
may sometimes be really for the good of the enslaved. 

Who can doubt that the condition of affairs in the Southern States is mainly 
owing to the doing away of slavery? In the old days the relations between whites 
and blacks, masters and slaves, were often—more often than not, despite occasional 
Legrees—absolutely ideal. 

Now the prospect is little short of hopeless disaster, and the race hatred grows 
stronger and bitterer every day. I know these were Mr. James Anthony Froude’s 
opinions, for he and I talked the subject over more than once. He, of course, 
abhorred slavery as a principle ; but he realised the condition of affairs in the Sonthern 
States, and felt that practically and under due restrictions it might be for the good of 
a vast community. 

Faithfully yours, 
RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 


To the Editor of “THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.” 


S1r,—Apologies for slavery in East Africa and elsewhere, more or less cautiously 
expressed, are not uncommon in these days, but few persons are;so bold as your 
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house before Mr. Samuel Hoare, who went to reside there in 1790, the family then 
consisting of himself, wife and two children. He could not better describe him than 
by quoting Mrs. White’s words in her book, ‘Sweet Hampstead :’—“ Refined, 
intellectual, religious in the best sense of the phrase, yet largely liberal, the Quaker 
banker opened wide his hospitable doors to friends and neighbours, and brought into 
their midst the men and women then most distinguished in literature, philanthropy, 
and for high social aims.’ Many of those present knew that the chief interest which 
attaches to the house arose from the fact that it was in that building, and in the very 
room, possibly, in which they were, that the first serious movement for the suppression 
of the slave trade was initiated and for more than a quarter of a century carried on. 

It was quite true that the young Cambridge graduate, THOMAS CLARKSON, had in 
1785 drawn public attention to this great question by his Latin prize-essay, ‘Is it right 
to make slaves of others against their will?’ and it was also a fact that Mr. Samuel 
Hoare had himself in 1787 joined a committee formed for the abolition of the slave 
trade ; but it was only when CLARKSON had secured such powerful coadjutors as the 
benevolent and wealthy banker and the earnest Parliamentary advocate WILBERFORCE, 
that the project acquired that weight and force which ultimately carried it toa successful 
issue. Again, Mrs. White seemed to describe very happily the connection of Clarkson 
and Mr. Samuel Hoare :—‘ It is well known that the first petition for the abolition of the 
slave trade came the people called Quakers. To this amiable and unobtrusive sect 
belongs the honour of having taken the initiative in the crusade against this bar- 
barous traffic, and the young enthusiast Clarkson, who was preparing for the Church, 
but had chosen a wider platform for the diffusion of his impressions of Christian charity, 
found in Mr. Hoare, not a disciple, but an apostle already in close sympathy with his 
purpose and daily working for its accomplishment.’ Mr. Hoare himself did not live 
to see the fulfilment of his and their labours, for he died in 1825, before the final 
triumph of their cause. It was on this account that he thought the house—the scene 
of their labours—demanded their most reverent regard. In 1807 Mr. Hoare purchased 
The Hill house and presented it to his son, the second Samuel Hoare, on his marriage 
with Miss Louisa Gurney, daughter of John Gurney, banker, of Norwich. She was one 
of the Earlham sisters. Sir Fowell Buxton married another sister, and another was 
the famous Mrs. Fry. Sir Fowell Buxton, Coleridge, Crabbe, Wordsworth, Campbell! 
the poet, Washington Irving, Chantry, Lord Erskine, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron, 
Mrs. Siddons, Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Barbauld, and others were frequent guests, either 
at Heath House or the Hill house. Thesecond Samuel Hoare and Sir Fowell Buxton, 
his brother-in-law, entered heartily into the views of the elder Samuel Hoare, Clarkson, 
and Wilberforce. The efforts made for many years by the late Mr. John Gurney, 
Hoare, a son of the second Samuel Hoare and father of the present baronet, to prevent 
building upon Hampstead Heath were well known to many still living. These efforts 
were, after a struggle of many years, followed by the purchase of the Heath by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in 1870, or rather by the. purchase of the Lord of the 
Manor’s rights in the Heath.” 


<i 
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PORTUGUESE TRADING IN “ BOYS.” 


Inhambane, the principal town of the district of Inhambane, in the province of 
Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, is situated at a distance of some 240 miles to the 
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north of Delagoa Bay. It is a port principally known, throughout South Africa 
generally, for the number of “ boys” it furnishes to the mines of the Transvaal, and 
in former times to Kimberley for the diamond mines. 

“Up till quite recently,” says Mr. Vice-Consul Parminter, “the Portuguese 
Government scarcely controlled in the slightest degree the trade—for it can hardly be 
called anything else—carried on in the engaging of native labour in its territories. 
At the present time the men who go to the Transvaal have'all to be duly contracted 
for, either at Inhambane or at Lourengo Marques, generally the latter place, and on 
arrival at their destination they have to be delivered into the hands of the Portuguese 
Curator of Natives, an official established at Johannesburg, who is duly recognised by 
the Transvaal Government, for the purpose of looking after the interests of the natives 
coming from Portuguese territories. Each native labour agent before he can engage 
‘boys’ for the Transvaal must take out a licence, costing some £230; but even a 
moderately successful native labour agent quickly recoups himself this outlay in the 
high amount paid for ‘ boys’ delivered at Johannesburg, amounts ranging from £3 
to £6 per head. Recent events, however, have abruptly put an end to all this, and 
he natives throughout the district generally have been sorely put to it to pay even 
i their hut tax to the Portuguese Government "—Commercial Intelligencer, Sept. 1st. 





—_—-—————-- —_—— i ---- —------- - 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 


The following letters appeared in the Westminster Gazette of August 22nd 
and 27th last, under the above heading. | 


i inh Sia To the Editor of “THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.” 


S1R,—Is Sir Arthur Hardinge so very wrong in his ideas on the benefit of slavery 
for the Zanzibaris? Theoretically, slavery can hardly be commended ; practically, it 
may sometimes be really for the good of the enslaved. 

Who can doubt that the condition of affairs in the Southern States is mainly 
owing to the doing away of slavery? In the old days the relations between whites 
and blacks, masters and slaves, were often—more often than not, despite occasional 
Legrees—absolutely ideal. 

Now the prospect is little short of hopeless disaster, ahd the race hatred grows 
stronger and bitterer every day. I know these were Mr. James Anthony Froude’s 
opinions, for he and I talked the subject over more than once. He, of course, 
abhorred slavery as a principle ; but he realised the condition of affairs in the Sonthern 
States, and felt that practically and under due restrictions it might be for the good of 
a vast community. 





Faithfully yours, 
RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 





To the Editor of “THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.” 


“af S1r,—Apologies for slavery in East Africa and elsewhere, more or less cautiously 
expressed, are not uncommon in these days, but few persons are so bold as your 
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correspondent, Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, who, in your issue of the 22nd inst., 
appears to suggest, in his letter under the above heading,.that the traditional British 
belief in regard to slavery is crude and needs revision. He concedes. indeed that 
“theoretically slavery is hardly to be commended,” but opines that in practice it is 
rather a beneficent institution than otherwise, The reason assigned by Mr. Biathwayt 
—viz., that good “‘ may sometimes” result to the enslaved—seems strangtly slender to 
support so complete a reversal of a well-grounded opinion ; much more the astounding 
statement that the deplorable race difficulty in the Southern States of America is 
mainly due to the abolition of slavery. The weakness of your correspondent’s plea is 
concealed by his use of the qualifying words “sometimes,” “ mainly,” “ often,” 
“ occasional,” which is, I submit, misleading. 

Before admitting his reasoning, we must ask ourselves what is the natural and 
usual outcome of slavery. It is to produce kind masters and contented, happy slaves, 
peaceful homes anda strong and generous people? Can those “absolutely ideal ” 
relations between masters and slaves in the Southern States to which Mr. Blathwayt 
refers be fairly said to be the natural and normal result of the system of allowing 
one man to hold property in another, and to buy and sell his b!ack brother? Has 
it not rather been regularly found to encourage cruelty and lust, and morally to 
degrade masters and slaves alike? There can be but one true answer to these 
questions. 

It is clear, Sir, that an Anti-Slavery Society, which holds the time-honoured 
doctrine that slavery is essentially an anomaly and an evil, alike in theory and in 
practice, in principle and in application, has not yet become unnecessary or out of 
date. 

Your obedient Servant, 
TRAVERS BUXTON, Secretary, 

British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 55, New Broad Street, 

Londsan, E.C., August 24th. 





Corrections, 


WE much regret that, following the example of Zhe Times, we inserted in our 
last issue an Obituary Notice of Dr. G. E. Morrison, the talented correspondent 
of that newspaper at Pekin, who was supposed to have perished in the Massacre, 
the report of which thrilled the civilized world with horror and indignation, but. 
was most happily found to be false. Dr. Morrison has since written several 
deeply interesting articles in Zhe Zimes describing the siege of Pekin, and the 
straits to which the brave defenders of the Legations were reduced before relief 
arrived. 

On the last page of our last number, the sum of money voted in compensa- 
tion to the West Indian Planters for the Abolition of Slavery was referred to as 
£20,000. ‘This was of course a slip of the pen for £20,000,000—an amount 
which has become historic. or Re eee : 








